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DEVELOPMENT OF INTERURBANS IN INDIANA. 

BY FRED B. HI ATT. 
[A paper read before an historical seminar in Butler College.] 

THE originator of the electric interurban in Indiana was Mr. 
Charles L. Henry. Mr. Henry, however, did not originate 
his idea of the interurban at home, but while he was on a trip 
inspecting some mineral land in Missouri. While there he visited 
the three prosperous cities of Joplin, Carthage and Webb City, 
all of which had street railways. It occurred to him that, located 
as they were, it would be a great benefit to these cities if they 
were connected by electric lines. This could most easily be done 
by extending their street railways. He at once made an effort to 
get control of the different systems, but was unable to do so, and 
had to give up the idea. While this effort was a failure, he de- 
cided to try his plan in Indiana. He owned the street railway 
system at Alexandria, and therefore began operations at that 
place. 

The first step was to find out the law upon the matter. He 
found that street railways were allowed to extend their lines into 
the country, by getting permission of the county commissioners ; 
also that there was no limit to this extension. Mr. Henry de- 
cided, as there was no limit to the extension, that he would be 
allowed to connect two cities, so he determined to connect Alex- 
andria and Anderson. The first car was run over this line Janu- 
ary I, 1898. This was the pioneer interurban line of Indiana. 

Prior to the completion of the Alexandria-Anderson line he 
had, by consolidation with the Anderson company on September 
3, 1897, formed the Union Traction Company. This first venture 
was so successful that it was decided to continue the line to .Sum- 
mitville, seventeen miles north of Anderson. Here they con- 
nected with a line built by the Marion Street Railway Company, 
connecting Marion and Summitville, which added another seven- 
teen miles of track. About this time Mr. Henry consolidated his 
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company with the Muncie Street-car Company, and bought the 
Marion company. On June 27, 1899, the three companies were 
incorporated as the Union Traction Company of Indiana. This 
gave Mr. Henry control of the Anderson, Muncie, Alexandria 
and Marion companies. The new company completed a line, 
which had already been begun, to Elwood, and also built a line 
from Muncie to Indianapolis by way of Anderson. 

In the meantime a line had been built by the Indianapolis & 
Northwestern Traction Company from Indianapolis to Peru and 
Logansport. This company consolidated with the Union Trac- 
tion Company of Indiana, and in 1904 the name was changed to 
the Indiana Union Traction Company, which operates all of the 
above-named lines at the present time. 

About 1901 the management of the Union Traction Company 
passed out of Mr. Henry's hands. He at once organized the 
Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company, which controls and 
operates lines from Indianapolis to Greensburg and from Indian- 
apolis to Connersville. 

While Mr. Henry was engaged in forming these companies 
and building these lines, another man, Mr. Joseph I. Irwin, of 
Columbus, Indiana, suddenly awoke to the fact that an electric 
car line from Columbus to Indianapolis would be a paying invest- 
ment. A survey had been made several years before by other 
parties, but for some reason the construction work had not been 
seriously taken up. Mr. Irwin accordingly secured the rights of 
the old company and began work. This company was incor- 
porated as the Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern. The line 
was completed from Franklin to Indianapolis in January, 1900. 
It was the first line to enter Indianapolis, preceding Mr. Henry's 
line by about six months. In the course of the next few years 
the line was completed to Columbus, then to Seymour, and 
finally, about the first of the year 1908, it was connected with the 
Louisville & Southern Indiana Traction Company's lines, and 
cars now run from Indianapolis to Louisville, Kentucky. 

These roads were closely followed by roads in all parts of the 
State. The Indianapolis & Martinsville Rapid Transit Company, 
incorporated in 1901, operates a line from Indianapolis to Mar- 
tinsville. The Indianapolis & Eastern, incorporated in 1901, runs 
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from Indianapolis to Richmond, and thence into Ohio. The 
Muncie, Hartford & Fort Wayne, incorporated in 1901, operated 
for a while from Muncie to Fort Wayne, and was finally ex- 
tended as far as Bluffton by the Indiana Union Traction Com- 
pany, and from Bluffton to Fort Wayne by the Fort Wayne & 
Wabash Valley Traction Company. In 1902 a line was built from 
Richmond to Cambridge City and Milton, connecting with the 
Indianapolis & Eastern. The South Bend, Laporte & Michigan 
City was incorporated in 1902. The Indiana Northern (1903), 
from Marion to Wabash, was built by the Indiana Union Trac- 
tion Company. The Kokomo, Marion & Western (1903), from 
Kokomo to Marion, was built by George J. Marott, of Indianap- 
olis, and some eastern capitalists. The Dayton-Muncie line 
(1903) was built by the Indiana Union Traction Company from 
Muncie to Union City, thence to Dayton, Ohio. The Terre Haute 
Company in 1904 ran from Terre Haute to New Harmony ; it 
later connected with the Indianapolis & Plainfield line, running 
through cars into Indianapolis. The Indiana Railway Company 
{1904) connects Goshen and South Bend, and has been extended 
into Michigan. The Chicago & Lake Shore (1904) runs from 
South Bend to Indiana Harbor, thence to Chicago. The Ham- 
mond & Whiting (1904) connects those two cities. The Winona 
& Wabash (1904) has been extended until it connects Goshen, 
Warsaw and Peru. The Evansville & Princeton road was incor- 
porated in 1904. Since then the Evansville Railway Company 
has connected Mt. Vernon, Boonville and Rockport with Evans- 
ville. The Cincinnati, Lawrenceburg & Aurora (1904) runs from 
Cincinnati to Aurora. 

Besides these lines, which are all completed and in operation, 
there are under construction at the present time the following 
lines : Crawfordsville, Covington and westward ; Indianapolis to 
Newcastle and Toledo; Newcastle to Muncie; Newcastle to Win- 
chester ; Wabash to Rochester ; Peru to Wabash ; Lafayette to 
Angola ; South Bend to Laporte ; South Bend to Michigan City 
and Chicago ; Owensboro to Cannelton ; Vincennes to Princeton ; 
Anderson to Shirley ; Goshen to W^awasee, and Sullivan to Vin- 
cennes. 

Lines have also been projected, but not as yet built, from Vin- 
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cennes to Jasper ; Goshen to Kendallville ; Goshen to Fort Wayne 
by a direct line ; Fort Wayne to Anderson ; Martinsville to Bloom- 
ington ; Danville to Rockville ; Lafayette to Covington and west- 
ward; Logansport to Hammond; Greensbnrg to Madison and 
Jeiifersonville ; Connersville to Milton ; Newcastle to Richmond ; 
Richmond, Winchester and Portland; Marion, Hartford and 
Ridgeville; Portland and eastward; Fort Wayne to Bryan, Ohio; 
Auburn to Montpelier, Ohio ; and Carmel to Frankfort, by way 
of Sheridan. Work has been done on some of these lines, and it 
is probable that some of them will be completed in the near 
future, but most of them have been totally abandoned. 

In the beginning all of these roads were operated independ- 
ently, but, as in all other lines of business, it was found that a 
large system could be operated at a much smaller cost than that 
of the small systems. This, together with the current tendency 
toward expansion and consolidation, led to the combination of 
the smaller companies into large systems. The Indiana Union 
Traction Company absorbed a great many of them ; the Indian- 
apolis & Cincinnati getting some more, and the largest and latest 
combination, the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern, controll- 
ing most of the larger lines not included in the above companies. 

The Indiana Union Traction Company to-day controls and 
operates the Indianapolis, Logansport & Peru lines; the Indian- 
apolis, Marion & Wabash lines ; the Muncie & Winchester and 
the Anderson, Muncie & Bluffton lines. 

The Indianapolis & Cincinnati company operates the lines from 
Indianapolis to Connersville and from Indianapolis to Greens- 
burg. From Connersville a line is projected into Ohio, which will 
connect with Cincinnati. 

The Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern company is the new- 
est organization entering Indianapolis. It was proposed and car- 
ried out by Mr. Hugh J. McGowan, of that city, but a great deal 
of the stock is held by Eastern capitalists. By this consolida- 
tion the following lines are controlled and operated : The Terre 
Haute & Indianapolis ; the Terre Haute-Paris, 111. ; the Terre 
Haute-Clinton ; the Indianapolis-Martinsville ; the Indianapolis- 
Danville; the Indianapolis, Richmond & Eastern; the Crawfords- 
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ville-Lebanon ; the Indianapolis, Frankfort & Lafayette, and the 
Knightstown-Newcastle. 

The Fort Wayne & Wabash Valley system has three divisions 
—the Fort Wayne-BlufTton ; the Fort-Wayne-Logansport, and 
the Fort Wayne-Decatur. They can run their cars into Indian- 
apolis over either the Indiana Union Traction Company's lines 
or the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern lines. They connect 
with the former at Blufifton, Peru, Logansport and Wabash, and 
with the .latter at Lafayette. 

The Northen Indiana Railway Company operates the South 
Bend, Laporte & Michigan City and the South Bend, Goshen & 
Warsaw lines. The latter line is connected with the Fort Wayne 
& Wabash Valley line near Peru. The Toledo, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago operates the Fort Wayne & Garrett, the Garrett, Water- 
loo & Kendallville and the Kendallville-Garrett lines. The Ev- 
ansville Railway Company has the Evansville to Mt. Vernon and 
the Evansville to Owensboro lines. 

Besides these consolidations, there are six independent lines in 
Indiana. They are : The Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend ; 
the Evansville & Southern ; the Kokomo, Marion & Western ; 
the Marion, Blufifton & Eastern; the Indianapolis, Crawfords- 
ville & Western, and the Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern. 
The last two are the only independent lines entering Indianap- 
olis. The Indianapolis & Louisville co^mpany operates the 
through cars between Indianapolis and Louisville over the In- 
dianapolis, Columbus & Southern road. 

Little did Mr. Henry think when he built his first road that by 
the year 1909 there would be approximately 1800 miles of inter- 
urban track completed and in operation in Indiana, with an aver- 
age value for construction of $7,150 per mile, the equipment 
bringing it up to double that amount. And besides this, that 
there would be almost half as much more under construction, 
and about as much more projected with a possibility of construc- 
tion. But when he opened the way there were plenty of men 
ready to take advantage of it, and the result was a general invest- 
ment of capital in interurban roads. 

There were many difficulties in the way. At first there was no 
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law by which interurban companies could condemn land for 
right-of-way, and their only resource was to buy when they 
could. This resulted in very crooked roads. This is all done 
away with now, as they have the same rights as steam roads and 
can secure right-of-way by condemnation. Another great ob- 
stacle was the panic of 1893. This tied up the money so that the 
promoters could not get enough to build their roads. This was 
the case with some of Mr. Henry's lines, and probably with the 
Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern line, as it was surveyed 
about this time and not built until about six years later. 

When the roads began to connect with Indianapolis, it was 
necessary to make some kind of arrangements with the City 
Street Railway Company to enter the city. Air. Henry made the 
first agreement. It was inconvenient and inadequate. The city 
company took the cars at the city limits and ran them, with their 
own men, into the city to a terminal provided by the interurban 
company. As time went on this became more and more inade- 
quate, and another agreement was made allowing the interurban 
cars to run over the city tracks without change of men, and to 
make their terminus on Kentucky avenue, near Illinois and 
Washington streets. This lasted until the erection of the new 
Terminal Building. 

As the number of lines entering the city increased, and the 
traffic on the old ones enlarged, the old terminus became inade- 
quate. Some of the leading interurban men conceived the plan 
of building a terminal station on the plan of the Indianapolis 
Union Railway Station. The result of the idea was the forma- 
tion of the Indianapolis Traction and Terminal Company. The 
new company purchased a site on the corner of Illinois and Mar- 
ket streets, extending to the alley in both directions. Here a fine 
nine-story building was erected, extending to the alley on Illinois 
street and about seventy-five feet west on Market street. The 
west part of the lot was given to the waiting-room and car-sheds. 
The waiting-room will accommodate an enormous number of 
people, while the car-sheds will accommodate eighteen cars at 
one time, with a siding at the north end of it for as many more. 
The tracks are arranged in pairs, with a complete system of 
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cement walks. This is universally conceded to be the largest and 
finest interurban terminal station in the world. On the north- 
west corner of the same square the company has erected sub- 
stantial and convenient freight depots. 

The Terminal Company secured a franchise from the City 
Council, permitting them to lay the tracks approaching the sta- 
tion, and made arrangements with the street railway company to 
permit the cars to run over their tracks into the city. They also 
arranged with the different interurban companies, granting them 
all the privileges of the station, provided they would pay to the 
Terminal Company four cents for every passenger carried over 
the city tracks. Their offer was gladly accepted, and it has 
proved a paying investment for all'concerned. 

Most of the roads in Indiana are connected with Indianapolis, 
and one can take a car at the station and, without more than one 
change, go to almost any part of the State, and even into Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Illinois or Michigan. Local cars leave the station, 
on almost all lines, once ever}- hour, and limited cars about six 
times a day. 

The passenger traffic on the interurban was an immediate suc- 
cess on almost all lines. Some of them have a net earning of 
over $3000 per mile per year. In the beginning there was very 
little freighting done on any of the roads, but it has been found 
to be a paying investment to equip for it, and all the lines are now 
engaged in this business. They have at least tv/o freight trains 
a day on all lines. On some of them they are run very early in 
the morning, and on others very late at night, to avoid interfer- 
ence with the passenger traffic, but on others they are scheduled 
just as the freight trains on steam roads. Within the last two 
years some of the roads h.ave taken to carrying express, and a 
very few of them carry mail. The express is carried in the bag- 
gage-room of the passenger car, while the mail, instead of being 
carried in a regular mail car and being distributed, is distributed 
at the post-office and then placed on the car in bags directed to a 
special destination. 

In the beginning interui bans were built paralleling steam roads 
in almost all cases. The reason for this, aside from the natural 
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advantage of direct route between cities, was the great discon- 
tent of the people with the accommodations offered by these 
roads. The steam roads totally ignored the electric lines until a 
few of them began to operate their cars. They soon saw what it 
meant for them to have a car line paralleling them, which gave 
hourly service and at a much reduced rate. When this dawned 
upon them they would gladly have bought up their paralleling 
competitors, but their charters permitted them only to extend 
their business by an extension of their roads, and forbade them 
buying roads to put a stop to competition. Thus, after the inter- 
urban roads were begun, the steam roads were completely shut 
out from them, and the only thing left was to meet the compe- 
tition involved. Some of them have done this by cutting rates, 
but others have practically abandoned local traffic to the inter- 
urbans. 

The interurban business has developed into a great industry in 
Indiana, furnishing employment for a great army of men at very 
good wages. It is also very advantageous to travelers. They 
can come or go at any hour of the day, where previously they 
had to spend half their time waiting for trains. 

It has been very beneficial to the cities and larger towns, but 
has been almost the destruction of many small ones through 
which it passes. It has carried the trade away from small places 
to the larger ones, where people have a larger selection. Some 
examples of this class of towns may be foimd on the Indiana 
Union Traction line running through Noblesville. Cicero, about 
six miles north, before the interurban went through, was a good 
business town, but since the car line was built the trade has gone 
to Noblesville. As a result, several men have been forced out of 
business, and most of the stores are for sale. Carmel, just about 
the same distance south, is another example. 

The frequent running of cars on all of the lines has made it 
possible for the business men of the city to live out beyond the 
city limits and still conduct their business, going to and from 
their work on the cars. The result is that all along the lines for 
several miles into the country we have nice, new, modern dwell- 
ings, occupied by the city business men, city residence districts 
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being almost indefinitely extended. The interurban has also been 
of great benefit to the farmer. Before interurban days, when he 
needed repairs for machinery he had to wait the larger part of a 
day for the railroad train ; but now he can take the electric car, go 
into town, get his repairs, and be home again in less time than he 
formerly spent in waiting. Social intercourse, quick access to 
markets, access to schools and colleges, have been made possible 
to an extent heretofore unthought of. 

Few industries have had so rapid a development, and, if it con- 
tinues, as indications point that it will, Indiana will, in a few 
more years, be covered by a network of interurban lines reaching 
to all points, and binding the State together with bands of steel 
so closely that it will in reality be only one great community. 



